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THE PROBLEM OF 
PARLIAMENT 


THE PROBLES! SBATED 


Ik propose in this small book to discuss a 

very big subject—the theory and practice 

of government. We lay it down as a self-evident 
proposition that the success or failure of a modern 
State depends, in the main, on obeying or neglect- 
ing the true principles of social discipline, which 
we sum up under the general term of government. 
In other words, we hold that the essential difference 
between a cannibal tribe and, for example, the 
Kepublic of France, is that the French conduct 
their affairs under the control of (more or less) 
scientific laws and customs, while the cannibals 
have, comparatively speaking, no civil code what- 
soever. Now, to avoid misunderstanding, let it be 
at once admitted that this difference between 
extreme law and extreme disorder is a matter of 
degree from the point of view of science: for there 
is no form of human life which does not centain 
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the rudiments of the social bond. But, while this 
is so to the eyes of the scientist, to the politician, 
on the other hand, the difference between the 
German and the Hottentot is the difference be- 
tween a government and none at all. The scientist 
may truly claim that the distinction between the 
organisation in an ant-hill and the organisation of 
the Local Government Board is merely a matter 
of degree. The politician and administrator can 
as firmly maintain that the difference between 
civilised man and uncivilised man is the radical 
distinction between government and anarchy. 
We start, then, with the assumption that a 
proper understanding and an efficient application 
of the laws and regulations of government are the 
basis of a civilised community. Taking our own 
land, and considering the facts before our eyes, 
we want to consider, calmly and dispassionately, 
whether this country of Great Britain and Ireland 
is being governed in the most reasonable manner 
and to the greatest advantage of the majority of 
its inhabitants. We want to decide, and put down 
on paper, the principles which should guide our 
statesmen and public officials when they make and 
administer the laws. Those being determined, 
there follows the equally important problem of 
discovering how to rouse the people to understand 
the most effective method of compelling these 
statesmen and administrators to put those princi- 
ples of sound government into immediate practice. 
So that the Problem of Government is two-fold. 
It must, first, be decided what laws and orders are 
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wanted; secondly, the people must determine 
which kind of action will most quickly make them 
effective. In other words, they must decide on 
their political principles, and then choose the most 
effective line of political agitation. 

On this all-important subject we do not profess 
to have anything entirely new to say. Everything 
in Socialism (we may say at once that we hold 
Socialism and good government to be synonymous 
terms) is so obviously true, that it seems almost 
idle to repeat it; but the first hard fact which faces 
the reformer is that his chief business is continu- 
ally to preach the obvious; for that is the only way 
of making it clear to the over-subtle mind of man, 
which appears capable of understanding every- 
thing except the simple truth. But although it 
may not be possible to say anything very fresh 
about Socialism, it is possible to discuss its rela- 
tionship with the immediate political situation, 
without covering the old ground. That political 
situation is always changing, and the Socialist 
must keep in close contact with the changing 
environment. Above all, it becomes the Socialists, 
who alone face reality, and are contemptuous of 
the sentimental unreality which satisfies Whigs 
and Tories, to state their case as it concerns the 
Parliamentary position of the present moment. 

What are the facts which confront anyone who 
takes the trouble to consider the social condition 
of this country? Imagine, if possible, the impres- 
sion they would make on the impartial person who 
was faced with them for the first time. What 
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would he think? Imagine a stranger from another 
planet, suddenly asked to examine the state of the 
English people at this moment. What would he 
think? What would anyone think—except the 
inmate of a lunatic asylum or a member of a House 
of Commons who sits patiently doing nothing 
session after session ? 

This stranger from the other world, or the 
dreamer from the House of Commons, would find 
that the people of these islands consider themselves 
the most wealthy and the most advanced of any on 
the earth. He would find that an intense pride in 
their glorious Empire is ever bursting forth into 
a patriotic determination to ‘‘confound the knavish 
tricks’? of benighted foreigners, to conquer as 
much of the world as possible, in order, appar- 
ently, to place it, for its eternal good, under the 
enlightened rule of a British Cabinet. He would 
hear expressed, in lyrical form, an equally stern 
determination on no account whatsoever to allow 
a Briton to become a slave. 

When the stranger examined these islands, 
which were the subject of so much enthusiastic 
adoration, he would find a very astonishing state 
of affairs. He would find that in this richest 
country in the world there are every day almost 
1,000,000 persons who are in the utterly destitute 
condition of starvation, which entitled them to 
receive, and who do receive, pauper relief. Then he 
would learn, on unimpeachable authority, that 
12,000,000 people are on the border line of con- 
tinual poverty; that is, are so poor that the noble 
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business of living is reduced to the sordid level of 
an animal struggle; a struggle, in short, not to 
live the life of an intelligent being, with what the 
parsons call a soul—but merely to get enough food 
and clothing and housing to keep alive on any 
level whatsoever. Assuming for the moment that 
the income a man or woman receives is a fairly 
correct test of their share of the world’s possibili- 
ties of happiness, the stranger from the other 
world would find that in this country, out 
of a total national income of somewhere about 
£1,700,000,000, five million took almost half of 
that sum, leaving the remaining thirty-eight 
million people to get on with the other half of the 
income as best they can. Again, he would find 
that such an essential commodity as the land itself 
is divided amongst the people in a very extraordi- 
nary proportion: for about four thousand persons 
own half of the total 34,500,000 acres, while the 
whole of it is possessed by under one million of 
the inhabitants, leaving the remaining forty-two 
million people without any land at all. He would 
find, on the most reliable medical evidence, that 
thousands of people are living in a condition of 
continual under-feeding ; while, on the other hand, 
the estate duty list would tell him that during the 
financial year ending March, 1908, seven persons 
died leaving over £15,000,000 between them; and 
270 Others died leaving over £100,000 each. He 
would find hundreds of thousands of workers 
slaving from dawn to sunset for the bare wage 
which will keep them alive; while at the other end 
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of the town he would find people saturated with 
luxury in return for a life whose most strenuous 
labour is a race-meeting or an all-night dance. 
There are women earning (to take a case at 
random) in the manufacture of paper bag's, 3s. gd. 
a week by working twelve hours a day; there are 
fine ladies at the other end who can spend five 
such weeks’ wages on one stall at the opera. He 
would find at the present moment, and always, 
thousands of skilled men vainly tramping for 
work; and he would see slums which should be 
pulled down and rebuilt; fields which should be 
tilled; some people wanting food and clothing, 
and others starving because they are not allowed 
to grow or make it. He would find starvation and 
want in a land where the factories have ceased to 
work because they are over-stocked with wares; 
and the farms have ceased to grow food because it 
is imported from other countries so cheaply and so 
abundantly. 

But it is not necessary to continue such com- 
parisons. The real condition of this country of 
ours does not require much research in the statisti- 
cal tables; it does not need a trained sociologist to 
discover the truth. No one with the normal 
number of eyes and ears and the most ordinary 
intelligence can be ignorant of the facts; no one 
with a minimum of education or a spark of imagi- 
nation can regard such facts with aught but 
horror. They are all notorious and for the runner 
to read. The chaotic inequalities of society are not 
only revealed to philosophers, they are obvious to 
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any babe or suckling who is able to crawl for ten 
minutes in any street of any town. 

To us, such an intolerable scene of outrageous 
anarchy presents itself as the result of improper 
government. In a land where there are almost 
unlimited possibilities of wealth ; where there are not 
only possibilities of greater wealth, but the actual 
presence of sufficient wealth for everyone already, we 
hold it a childish evasion to pretend that poverty 
is a necessary evil of existence; that there will 
always be poor people. When we are told that the 
poverty of the poor is the result of their improvi- 
dence, our minds have difficulty in forming an 
answer to a statement which no intelligent person 
really believes is a fact. We confess that so long 
as we know thousands of cases where the steady, 
sober man ts vainly seeking for work, we shall not 
attach the slightest scientific value to the assertion 
that starvation 1s the result of beer-drinking. And, 
In any case, the most monumental pile of evidence 
that the miserably underpaid docker is improvi- 
dent because he does not save on twenty shillings 
a week will not convince us that the Duke of 
Westminster has earned his little account at the 
savings bank by painful thrift; and, as mercenary 
persons, we think that society will do well to look 
after the Duke’s millions before it troubles about 
the docker’s sovereign. 

Without professing anything beyond the most 
ordinary amount of intelligence, we venture to 
declare that the main facts are so notorious that 
the solution of the first problems of society needs 
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little more than a minimum of commonsense. In 
other words, it is a transparent fact to us, not a 
sociological mystery, that the many are poor 
because a few persons are allowed to take too 
much; and it is equally a commonplace, in our 
opinion, that the rich are able to play the pirate 
on the poor because there are not sufficiently 
stringent laws and regulations to put down this 
piracy. So, in short, we hold that the problem of 
the social anarchy which allows one man to starve 
and another to over-eat himself, is nothing but a 
problem of government. Human nature is sound 
at heart, there is nothing radically wrong about 
the most drunken of dockers or the most piratical 
of dukes; there is no lack of goods and lands and 
wealth for all. It is only a matter of insisting that 
this shall be properly distributed by the organised 
action of the State expressing its wishes by laws 
and regulations. 

The problem of government is nothing, after 
all, but the finding of a method which will 
substitute commonsense and common humanity 
for the absolute inefficiency and  consum- 
mate laziness and ignorance of our present 
rulers and administrators. This continual harking 
on the infinite difficulty of remedying the 
elementary evils of social disorder, is a piece of 
audacious bluff on the part of our opponents. 
There is no difficulty in putting one’s finger on 
the evil, there is no difficulty in stating the neces- 
sary remedy. The evil and the remedy were 
discovered long ago, and proved beyond fear of 
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contradiction. All this eternal appointing ot 
Royal Commissions and Committees is not to get 
at the truth; it is in order to put off the remedying 
a little longer. They are appointed, not to elicit 
the truth, but as another obstacle against the 
demands of justice. 

As we have said, the problem of abolishing 
poverty is, in our opinion, the problem of finding 
the right government; and we shall endeavour in 
this little book to sum up the case for Socialism as 
the only remedy and a Socialist government as the 
only effective method of action. We believe, above 
all, in the necessity for putting all efforts into the 
form of an effective political campaign among the 
electors, to convert them to Socialism; and against 
the present inefficient legislators and administra- 
tors, to defeat them. A political programme, and 
sound political action, we consider the main line of 
practical advance. We shall endeavour to show 
how political programmes and actions of the past 
have been futile, how Toryism and Radicalism 
have failed, and how ‘Trade Unionism and 
Labourism have been unable to do all they hoped. 
We shall then state the case for Socialism, and a 
Socialist Party to put it into practice. We want, 
in brief, to give a summary of what Socialism is in 
theory and as a practical programme; and further, 
and perhaps more urgently, to link this theory 
and this programme to the immediate question of 
the tactics which Socialists should pursue at the 
present time. Socialism in theory and practice, is 
the scope of our book. 


B 


I] 
LIBERALISM AND CONSERVATISM 


] N a book which sets out to discuss the problem 

of government, it is necessary to give a few 
passing words to the two political parties which 
have been engaged in the business of governing 
us, under one title or another, since political 
parties were invented. It is not that we have any 
hope of learning anything worth knowing from 
the statesmen who have done no better than allow 
us to remain in the ignominious condition which 
we have endeavoured impartially to sketch in the 
first chapter. But there is a negative kind of 
knowledge which is very useful, after all. It is 
worth studying Tory and Radical government as 
a masterly exposition of what not to do. There is 
a certain satisfaction in knowing the worst; if you 
cannot discover what is good, then find out what 
is bad. There is a distinct utilitv in danger- 
hoards. The history of Liberalism and Toryism 
is the dismal tale of low not to govern. 
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We Socialists have at least one advantage over 
the Capitalists. They say that we are mere 
Utopians, and they prophesy that our schemes will 
come toa disastrousend. But prophecies are rather 
vague and uncertain quantities; they may be 
right; on the other hand, they may turn out to be 
wrong. But we do not need to prophesy when we 
criticise the Capitalist system: that is not a matter 
of a problematical future. It has been given an 
ample trial under the care of the ablest Liberals and 
Tories; it is not a matter for conjecture; it is a 
stern, black, revolting fact. And the man or 
woman who has any liking for the facts of 
Capitalism need have no fears for the hereafter: 
he who enjoys the results of Capitalism or even 
tolerates them will learn nothing further from fire 
and brimstone or other melodramatic amateur- 
horrors. They have the real thing in the present 
individualistic system of master and wage-earner. 
So when our opponents object to our possible 
Utopia, we can reply, with much more weight, 
that we object to their certain present. It is the 
difference between possibility and dead certainty. 
When we argue, we prefer to be on the side of 
proved facts. When one comes to think of it, this 
attempt to evade our attack on the bankrupt 
Capitalist system by a mere prophecy that Utopia 
will not work, 1s one of the most audacious plat- 
form tricks that has been practised since debating 
clubs were invented. 

3e that as it may, we proceed to tell the history 
and discuss the theories of the plain, unvarnished 
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and proved deeds of the Liberal and Conservative 
Parties. Since they are accomplished history, 
we have not to prophesy whether they will work 
out well or not; we have merely to describe how 
they have, in fact, utterly and absolutely failed to 
accomplish any reform worth the attention of 
serious men and women. 

It would not be useful to go far back in the 
records; it will be sufficient if we begin with the 
Reform Act of 1832, when government, for various 
reasons, ceased to be entirely a hobby for the more 
intelligent of the country squires, whether lords or 
gentiemen, and took its place as a business pursuit 
for financiers and commercial men. That was the 
chief result of the great enfranchisement Act of 
1832; it brought politics up from a fashionable 
career for brighter sons to the level of a profession. 
In the hands of the Liberals and Conservatives it has 
remained a profession for rich people. What could 
be more illuminating than the terms of the great Act 
itself? It has been worshipped by superstitious 
persons as a magnificent pedestal of Democracy. 
Like all political superstitions, this will not stand 
examination. This charter of the Democracy added 
500,000 names to the roll of electors out of a male 
adult population of 24,000,000. That is typical of 
““Reform’’ as it is understood in Capitalist circles. 
But, it will be answered, this was only a beginning 
and the glorious right to a vote was gradually 
extended by the Acts of 1867 and 1884. We do 
not deny that it has been gradually extended (with 
due stress on the adverb); we do not deny that 
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Radical and Tory Governments are sometimes 
driven by fear to do the right thing. But, on the 
whole, we are looking for statesmen who will find 
a more dignified stimulant than fear. But by fear 
or otherwise, what does it all come to, even now? 
Only about 7,000,000 persons are electors out of 
an adult population of about 20,000,000. The 
Shah of Persia might call that Democracy; we do 
not. The spectacle of Mr. Asquith and his fellow 
ministers posing as the representatives of the 
people, when they are only elected by about one- 
third of them, has a humorous side. To pride one- 
self on democratic election when half the human 
race, the women, are ruled outside the scope of 
ordinary intelligence, is distinctly a Tory species 
of Democracy. 

Thus, in the mere framework of the political 
machinery, in the franchise, we see that the present 
system of government does not rest on the 
majority. But we do not want to exaggerate the 
importance of this fact. We agree that there is 
some truth in the saying that the people get as 
good a government as they deserve. There are 
plenty of electors on the lists to vote an efficient 
set of statesmen into power, if these electors took 
the trouble to consider their own interests. Social- 
ism would be to the immediate financial interest 
of nine out of every ten people; if these nine prefer 
to vote for Liberalism and Toryism, they have 
themselves to blame if they get a government 
which only suits landlords and manufacturers and 
the rich. We do not over-estimate the value of 
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manhood suffrage; for in the United States of 
America they have it, and yet the people there are 
so unselfish that they vote for men who allow a 
few millionaires to seize all the plums. 7 

So we prefer to consider more radical defects in 
Tory and Radical political history than the refusal 
of manhood suffrage. To avoid misunderstand- 
ing, let us add that the right of women to the vote 
must be discussed on another basis than the value 
of the franchise. Their claim is to be recognised 
as intelligent beings; and the men, or women, for 
that matter, who refuse that recognition forfeit 
their own claim to intelligence. We do not so 
much blame the old politicians for refusing to give 
all the people a voice in the government (although 
every sincere Socialist should ardently support a 
full extension of the franchise): for, after all, the 
ordinary man of the street is too much worried by 
the everyday cares to have an intimate knowledge 
of the precise science of government. We blame 
the politicians, rather, for not doing more with 
their power when they had it; for not passing the 
necessary laws, without waiting for the people to 
lead the way. The statesman is not a man who is 
driven; he is a man who leads. A general doesn’t 
sit waiting until he receives instructions from the 
privates. 

Let us examine what Conservatives and Liberals 
have done in the way of governing this country of 
ours during the last eighty years; we only want to 
discuss the later fossils; there is no need to dig 
deeper. We will take the Liberals at their own 
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estimate, and put them first; as the party which is 
always talking in a very generous way of the 
virtues of Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform. 
Peace? Perhaps the Liberals are less blatant 
than the Tories on the subject of our national 
right to jump on everyone who gets in our lordly 
national way. But whether they have been more 
successful in keeping out of wars, is another 


matter. The Liberals would have a much better | 


case as the guardians of Peace if they had not 
conducted most of the big wars of the period under 
review. The Crimean War, the Indian Mutiny, 
the war in China, the first Boer quarrel, and the 
Egyptian and Soudan campaigns somewhat sully 
the stainless flag of Liberal Peace. No wonder 
the Conservatives were driven to maintain the 
honour of their jingo creed by plunging into the 
last senseless war in South Africa: it was be- 
ginning to appear as if only the Radicals were 
bold enough to fight. And, after all, Peace is 
rather a negative kind of virtue. For example, 
there are more virtues and braver deeds than the 
present peaceful alliance with Russia, whereby 
a brutal Government is strengthened in_ its 
power to hang and torture the men who are 
Struggling for a little of the freedom which Sir 
[}dward Grey and his colleagues are supposed to 


ne, 


represent in England. So it seems that this ' 


Liberal virtue of Peace is a doubtful quantity; and 
when we get it, is sometimes paid for with our 
honour as a civilised people. 

Retrenchment? If the Liberals insist on claim- 
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ing this most doubtful of political virtues, it 1s not 
for us to say them nay. A party which prides 
itself on saving money when, particularly at the 
present time, thousands upon thousands are out of 
work, when there is work of all kinds—new 
dwellings, demolition of slums, improved roads, 
improved traction—crying to be done at once; such 
a party has neither sense of statesmanship nor sense 
of humour. When there is distress all round it is 
no time to save money. That is one of our chief 
quarrels with the Liberals. They should spend 
money with the liberality which befits their title; 
there is plenty of it to be had, if they go to the 
right pockets. We quite agree that they have a case 
as the guardians of Retrenchment. But note their 
method. Mr. Gladstone’s reputation was mainly 
built up on the fact that he reduced the income tax 
more than any other Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He was, in short, a typical middle-class statesman, 
whose chief concern was to protect the pockets of 
the well-to-do people. It is exactly the same anti- 
democratic policy which has made his Liberal 
successors in the present Cabinet refuse to base 
taxation on a graduated tax on great incomes. If 
the Liberals could make out a case for lavish 
expenditure and show that they got their money 
by raising the income tax, then, perhaps, they 
would have the support of all wise men. 

Reform? Now at last, surely, we are getting to 
the real business of government. It is rather 
suggestive that the Liberals put it at the end of 
their list of virtues. What are these Reforms 
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which are the Radicals’ claim to glory? We will 
not dismiss the matter by merely referring the 
inquirer to the present state of social chaos, which is 
sufficient to show that whatever reforms Liberals may 
have attempted, they are proved by the bare result 
to be practically useless. We will go through the 
list more patiently. There was the abolition of the 
paper duties in 1861; and the Bankruptcy Act of 
the same year. Mr. Gladstone reduced the tea 
and sugar duties about the same time, and dis- 
established the Irish Church. It is unnecessary to 
State that the great problem of poverty was not 
solved by any of these measures. The Education 
Act of 1870 was of considerable more importance; 
but it apparently brought about a severe reaction 
after the strain, for in 1872 the Liberals went far 
towards abolishing the most just mode of taxation, 
by reducing the income tax to threepence. In 1874 
Mr. Gladstone made its total repeal the chief 
article in his programme for the General Election. 
We proceed to note such vital measures as the 
Ground Game Act of 1880, the Married Women’s 
Property Act of 1882, and the Settled Land Act of 
the same year. Now we would not refer to the 
laws about hares and entailed estates and ladies 
with private property if the Liberals had anything 
more momentous in the way of social reform to 
show during these years. So we will pass on to 
the Corrupt Practices Act and the Franchise Act 
of 1885, which added about two million voters to 
the lists. Once more a great effort appears to have 
brought on a mental collapse, for there is a long 
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gap until the Local Government Act of 1894 and 
the Graduated Death Duties, introduced at the 
same time, which yielded an increase of 44,000,000 
more than the previous system. Then followed the 
Home Rule controversy, the Liberals departed for 
a ten years’ journey in the wilderness; and we 
arrive at the present Government. 

After three Sessions’ work it has, on its own 
showing, passed some important measures of 
social reform: the Trades Dispute Act, the School 
Feeding Act, the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
the Small Holdings and Allotments Act, the Eight 
Hours Miners Act, the ‘‘ Children’s Charter,’’ and 
the Medical Inspection Act. We admit that there 
are elements of good in these enactments. The 
process of evolution is going on in spite of Liberal 
Governments. To explain in detail what is good 
and what is useless, would take us beyond our 
space; and, besides, we are concerned with the 
broad question whether they are likely to make any 
radical improvement in social conditions. Does 
anyone seriously think that the Trades Dispute 
Act will save the Trade Unionists when they 
struggle against their masters? Surely the engi- 
neers’ strike on the N.E. Coast is fairly conclusive. 
The wage-earners will be crushed now by their 
capitalist masters exactly as they were crushed 
before. The Act only feeds up the Unions ready 
for the day when they are devoured. Again, the 
School Feeding Act is on the statute book, but 
how many children has it fed out of the thousands 
who need it? The Act was passed in a permissive 
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form, that is, the local authorities could adopt it 
or leave it alone, as they pleased. As everyone 
knows, they have generally preferred to leave it 
alone; and when adopted there is not the slightest 
hope that it will supply all the food that is 
required. The only test of a Feeding Act is—are 
all the children fed? By that test this method of 
Liberal reform turns out to be an utter failure. 
And, similarly, with the Medical Inspection «Act. 
The authorities, in this case, are certainly com- 
pelled to examine the children’s state of health; 
but the compulsion stops there. They are not 
compelled to take any steps to remedy the ills they 
discover. They may proceed to cure them or they 
may not. That is one of the secrets of Liberal 
legislation; it does not insist on the right thing 
being done; it merely suggests politely that it may 
be done. <And, as the right thing usually costs 
money, the rich people, who alone have the money, 
refuse to move, and nothing is done. 

The test of an Act of Parliament is not whether 
it looks pretty on paper, or sounds sweet in theory. 
The real test is whether it, in fact, brings Reform 
or not. Judged by this test, Liberal legislation 1s, 
in the main, a failure; or merely so many little 
tinkerings. Besides, if it comes to the value of the 
tinkerings, the Liberals realiy have an exceedingly 
poor case as valiant Reformers. The Tories have 
done quite as well, and even a good deal better. 
“Out of the thirty Factory Acts of the nineteenth 
century over twenty were passed by the Conserva- 
tives. They also passed all the Trade Union Acts 
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except the Act of 1871, which almost annihilated 
the Unions altogether, and the Act of 1906. Then 
the Housing of the Working Classes Acts, the 
first two Workmen’s Compensation Acts, the 
Allotments and Small Holdings Acts (except the 
last) were all passed by hard-hearted and reac- 
tionary Tories. They have to their credit the 
Franchise Act and the Master and Servant Act of 
1867. 

So that if it is a case of Liberals or Tories, the 
former have by no means the best of it,“ But as 
far as real results go, they can all be lumped 
together. The result is, in general, the same— 
nothing. And it is quite apparent that they are 
unrepentant, and do not intend to improve their 
methods. The Tories in 1900 had an overwhelm- 
ing majority in Parliament at their disposal. ‘The 
Liberals in 1906 were returned with a still greater 
majority. As far as voting power was needed, 
each party had the nation at its mercy: it could 
do whatever it pleased. Neither party has done 
anything of radical importance. There is no other 
conclusion to which we can come except that they 
do not wish to do anything. The man or woman 
who has faith in the good intention of Liberals or 
Tories, after the utter failure of the last two Govern- 
ments when they had absolute power, will believe 
in anything. Their political theory has become a 
religious superstition. One hesitates to say the 
truth about a man’s religion. He cannot help it, 
and he is always very tender when it is criticised. 
We do not even say that Mr. Asquith and Mr. 
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Balfour are monsters of callousness to human 
pains; but if they are not that, then they must be 
very stupid persons not to be able to do something 
when they have the power. They must take the 
choice of the verdict. They are either callous or 
inefficient. 


III 
TRADE UNIONISM 


LY have not endeavoured to unravel the 
inner meaning and the aim of Liberalism 
and Toryism. That would be an ambitious task, 
only fit for philosophers. But very dull persons, 
of no philosophical tastes whatever, are amply 
sufficient to expose, as we have attempted to do in 
the last chapter, the disastrous tale of what these 
two political creeds have actually accomplished in 
action. The most simple man in the street must 
see that whatever these politicians profess to desire 
to do or not to do, in actual fact they have done 
nothing to make England a properly governed 
country. Liberalism and Toryism, in practice 
have utterly and entirely failed. 

It is not surprising that another attempt was 
made to solve the problem of poverty on altogether 
different lines. The nineteenth century will go 
down in the political-economic history of England 
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as the century of Trade Unionism. This movement 
began as one essentially outside politics, and it was 
only in the closing quarter of the century that it 
gradually came to be a political matter, finally 
culminating in the Labour Party, which is a purely 
political organisation. We think that an under- 
standing of the growth of this theory and practice 
of Trade Unionism is the most illuminating thing 
to study in the development of the problem of 
government for the good of the nation, as distinct 
from the government for the good of a small class 
of rich people. Both for what it did; and, more 
particularly, by reason of its failure, the Trade 
Unionist movement is the beginning of national 
politics. 

The germ of Trade Unionism lay in the faet 
that the workers saw that they must combine 
together in defence of their interests, against the 
oppression of their masters. But this realisation 
of the necessity for combination began in the 
crudest possible way. To begin with, the workers 
had little more than a vague thought that they 
must combine as trade societies. Carpenters joined 
with carpenters, miners with miners, cotton 
spinners ‘with cotton spinners. They did not 
realise that the war of Labour against Capital was 
the same for all of them, and that there were only 
two classes, masters and servants. There was no 
broad conception of policy behind the actions of 
the members of the early Unions, except the vague 
notion, common to humanity, that union was 
strength. They knew that their masters had to be 
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fought, and it was comforting to feel that their 
comrades were standing behind them in the fight. 
But, by a very gradual process (the history of 
which we propose briefly to sketch further on) 
during the nineteenth century the principles of 
Trade Unionism became more and more definite 
and clearly thought-out in detail, until at the close 
of the century it is possible to say exactly what 
those principles are; and to estimate how far they 
will succeed in solving the problems they are 
attempting to solve. 

The root of Trade Unionism is the idea that the 
workers, by clubbing together their savings, in the 
form of Union funds, can insure themselves 
against the evils of a wage-earner’s lot, by means 
of old age pensions, sick benefits, out-of-work and 
strike benefits, finishing up with burial at the 
expense of the funds. Beyond insurance benefits, 
there is the more militant notion that the Unions 
can force the masters, under threat of strikes, to 
pay higher wages, to reduce the hours of labour, 
and raise the standard of the conditions under 
which their hands perform their work. But 
whether for insurance benefits or for an aggressive 
advance against the employers, the whole Trade 
Union case is based on the principle that the 
workers must bear the burden of their fighting. 
They pay for the benefits out of their hard-earned 
wages; they find the strike pay out of the money 
they saved when they were at work, they pay the 
costs of the many law suits which they have to 
fight in the process of maintaining their rights 
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against the masters. In short, Trade Unionism is 
a clearly defined and elaborate system of Self- 
Help. Its central idea is the building up of a 
strong trade fund, which is supported by the thrift 
of its members. Self-Help and Thrift are, when 
you look at them carefully, the real basis of Trade 
Unionism. There are, of course, all kinds of 
modifications of the bare theory. Some Unions 
insist on the benefit side, others are all for strikes 
and heroic rushes against their masters by 
demanding higher wages or refusing to take less. 
Further, the complete theory of Trade Unionism 
has come about very slowly, and it is only by 
following out its history that anyone can fully 
appreciate the final result. \Ve trust there is no 
wage-earner who has not read the brilliant 
‘‘ History of Trade Unionism,’’ by Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidney Webb. It is the history of the working- 
classes during the last hundred years, and nothing 
could more clearly show which way the tide is 
flowing, although, we confess, the authors appar- 
ently attach undue importance to the very side of 
Trade Unionism which has proved to be a failure. 

For just at the moment when the theory of 
Trade Unionism had become clearly defined, that 
is, during the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, the whole force of working-class rebellion 
took another turn and the Trade Union movement 
was transformed into a Labour Party movement, 
which people imagined was much the same thing 
as its predecessor, but which, in fact, as we shall 
see in a subsequent chapter, was based on a new idea 
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which was the very opposite from Self-Help and 
Thrift. But we are anticipating, and must trace 
the growth of Trade Unionism during the nine- 
teenth century; from its crude beginnings until it 
passed away, as a living creed, with the foundation 
of the Labour Party. 

It is sufficient for our purpose to start with the 
Act of 1825, which declared that it should no 
longer be illegal to combine for the purpose of 
forcing the demand for better wages or shorter 
hours, so long as no violence was used or 
threatened. That is the beginning of the grown- 
up career of Trade Unionism; and it is note- 
worthy, in passing, that it was passed by a Tory 
Government. Under the shadow of this Act the 
Unions, in the course of the next few years seemed 
on the point of a most extraordinarily rapid 
development. ‘‘ The Times’’ of that date rather 
hastily decided that the deluge had begun at last: 
and even the most sober of reformers might surely 
have been excused if they hoped this slow world 
was going to move onwards when the Grand 
National Consolidated Trade Union was founded 
in 1834, mainly by the influence of Owen and his 
followers. Within a few weeks half a million 
members had joined, including tens of thousands 
of agricultural labourers, both men and women. 
It looked, for a moment, as though the workers 
had realised that it was mad to imagine that their 
petty trade societies could carry on the struggle 
as isolated units. Anyhow, for a brief space this 
great Union of all the workers attempted to 
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combine all trades under its banner. It was to be 
all workers against all masters. But it went even 
further: it had at the back of its mind the Owen 
scheme, by which the Trade Unions were to 
develop far beyond protection societies; for they 
were to undertake the business of controlling the 
national industries, which they were to work for 
the benefit of all the workers instead of for the 
private profit of the masters. 

In short, as early as the year 1834, the Unionists 
seemed to have grasped more of the essential 
truth of unity than their successors of fifty years 
later; and in their vague scheme of industrial 
organisation as manufacturers, they even seemed 
to have got beyond Trade Unionism to a primitive 
conception of Socialism. However, whatever were 
the possibilities, they were not realised. The 
whole attempt was almost buried in a few months: 
and the reason of its failure is fairly obvious. The 
affiliated societies insisted on rushing into strikes 
which the Grand National had insufficient funds 
to support. These strikes were almost always 
unsuccessful. (Just as they are generally unsuc- 
cessful to-day, even when the Unions have 
millions to their credit.) It was the strike which 
was radically wrong as a method of reform; the 
masters have almost invariably won at that game 
whether the workers had funds or not. Take the 
case of the late engineers’ strike on the N.E. 
Coast: their large funds merely gave them the 
doubtful privilege of losing more money, and 
being beaten all the same. The second, and still 
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graver, defect of the Grand National was that it 
did not understand that its proposed industrial 
organisation could not keep above the flood of 
Capitalist organisations which were left to compete 
with it. Indeed, it was but setting up other 
struggling companies to add to those already 
existing. In short, the Grand National did not 
know that before the people could conduct indus- 
tries for their own benefit, it was necessary to pass 
new laws which would prevent the rich from taking 
all the plums. In other words, this Union did 
not realise the urgent necessity of first capturing 
Parliament tn order to control legislation and 
change the unequal laws that gave the rich man 
the overwhelming power. 

So this ‘‘ New Unionism ”’ of 1834 proved to be 
nothing more than a spasmodic upheaval which 
collapsed because it believed in strikes and indivi- 
dual co-operation instead of seizing Parliament 
and changing the law of the land. Then the 
Trade Unions slowly settled down to the methods 
which we understand to-day as the ‘“‘old”’ 
Trade Unionism. They left politics to the 
Chartists; and they left industrial affairs to the 
Co-operators; and, themselves, gradually built up 
a strong reserve fund and became, in the main, 
benefit societies, which occasionally indulged in a 
big strike, which they usually lost; and crippled 
their power for the succeeding few years until their 
invested balance collected again. Mr. and Mrs. 
Webb point out how the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers invented ‘‘ the admirably thought-out 
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financial and administrative system which enabled 
the Union to combine the functions of a trade 
protection society with those of a permanent 
insurance company, and thus attain a financial 
stability hitherto undreamt of. Time proved that 
this construction had its peculiar defects.”’ 

This elaborate system, which all the important 
trades adopted for the basis of their Unions, naturally 
led to the growth of the expert paid official, which was 
a thoroughly sound step to take forward, and has 
produced the experienced men who are such a 
powerful instrument of organised labour to-day. 
The first important appearance of the expert 
official, for the purposes of this sketch, was in the 
body known in the Trade Union history as *' The 
Junta.’’ By 1864 the secretaries of the great 
Unions had practically formed themselves into a 
permanent Parliamentary Committee to watch the 
political interests of their followers. Thus they 
supported the Master and Servant Bill of 1867 and 
the Reform Bill of the same year. Indeed, so 
much importance did they attach to politics 
and so severely did they condemn the method 
of the strike, that it eventually led the 
old-fashioned members to revolt against their 
rule. However, the soundness of their political 
methods was triumphantly maintained by the 
result of the agitation for the repeal of the 
Trades Conspiracy Act of 1871. This law, passed 
by a Liberal Government, bade fair to smash 
the Unions by making almost every act committed 
in furtherance of a trade dispute a crime. Mr. 
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Gladstone stubbornly refused to repeal it; so the 
Trade Unionists took their first organised step in 
independent political action and ran_ thirteen 
Labour candidates against all-comers, with the 
result that the Tories generally won the seats, and 
only in two cases, Burt and MacDonald of the 
Miners, were the Labour candidates elected. This 
act of political courage had its natural reward; for 
the Tory Government saw that the men meant 
business, and promptly passed the Act of 1875, 
which declared that it was legal to combine for 
the purpose of organising a strike, and that picket- 
ing for the purpose of giving information was not 
unlawful molestation. 

This entry of the Trade Unionists into active 
and independent political affairs was the beginning 
of a new phase in its development. In itself it 
was an entirely wise step; and the immediate result 
showed very clearly both its wisdom and also the 
weak spot in the movement which brought it all 
to naught. The wisdom was shown when the 
Unions at once got the Bill they asked for. The 
weakness lay in the fact that the Labour leaders of 
that day did not realise that they were separated 
from the Liberals by a far wider gulf than a 
mere Bill for the protection of their right to strike. 
If they had only grasped the fact, the Labour 
policy, the policy which alone could save the wage- 
earners from the tyranny of their masters, was 
something altogether different from Liberalism or 
Toryism; and the only way to get that policy 
carried out was to organise their men as a perma- 
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nently detached political party quite distinct from 
the Liberal or Tory parties. What happened, 
therefore, was that Mr. Burt and his followers 
relapsed from their creed of independence; were 
quickly absorbed by the Liberals, and once more 
became a nerveless and practically useless tail 
wagged at the sweet will of the Liberal dog. 

We have now brought our sketch down to the 
verge of the movement which will be described in 
another chapter, the supplanting of Trade Union- 
ism by the next advance, the formation of a definite 
Labour Party. Before we proceed let us sum up 
the effects of the Trade Unionism which attempted 
to champion the cause of the workers for so many 
years of the nineteenth century. 

No impartial witness can claim that the attempt 
was a success. The Unionists had the vain hope 
that they could protect themselves against the 
employers by a process of clubbing together the 
small sum they could save out of their miserable 
wages and distributing it again in the form of 
insurance benefits in old age, during strikes and 
unemployment. The attempt has almost failed. 
They overlooked the fact that they were leaving 
their masters in possession of the factories, the 
land, and all the channels of commerce and 
industry; in short, that the masters continued to 
hold the capital, which gave them almost complete 
control of the whole industrial system, and allowed 
them to dictate just what terms they pleased to the 
slaves who had no capital worth mentioning. Worse 
followed, the Unionists made a still more fatal 
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error, for they thought that they could persuade 
the political parties which were controlled by their 
masters, either as Liberals or Conservatives, to 
look after the interests of their men in Parliament. 
Whereas, of course, it is quite obvious to anyone 
who knows the history of legislation, that capitalist 
law-makers are not prepared to do anything beyond 
the most trifling of reforms which scarcely touch 
the fringe of the problems of the poor. 

Trade Unionism, therefore, failed both because 
its economic theory is hopelessly insufficient, 
and also because its political practice was 
childishly innocent. We do not say that Trade 
Unionism was not a necessary step in evolution ; 
and we are perfectly aware that the leaders 
are conscious of the inadequacy of their 
creed, and that a vast number of them are 
convinced Socialists. But that does not make their 
Unionism sound. It only proves that they see 
it is insufficient and must be eventually supplanted 
by something better. This something better we 
will proceed to discuss in the next chapter. 


IV 
SOCIALISM 


AVING seen that the principles and practice 
of both Toryism and Liberalism have failed 
to propose or accomplish any definite solution of 
the radical evils of society; having seen Trade 
Unionism equally ineffective, in spite of its most 
earnest desire to get something done: we have now 
to describe the arrival of the Labour Party in the 
House of Commons and its attempt to do what the 
other had failed to do. But before describing the 
Labour Party and its work, there is something 
which first must be said in order to make the 
description quite clear. The Labour Party is an 
alliance between the old Trade Union policy which 
we have already examined, and the new Socialist 
policy. Before we consider the political combina- 
tion which comes from this alliance of these two 
elements, it is necessary to consider first what 
Socialism is. 
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It may be safely said that there are few subjects 
more easy to explain than Socialism; and there is 
no subject which it is so hard to get people to under- 
stand. The reason isa fairly simple one. Socialism 
is not a vague theory on an unimportant corner of 
human affairs. It is, on the contrary, a very 
definite theory, which leaves no part of life outside 
its scope; or rather, it would be more correct to 
say that there is nothing in life which is not, or 
will not be, directly or indirectly affected by the 
action of Socialism. Therefore, one cannot under- 
stand and believe in Socialism without having 
one’s conception of daily conduct entirely upset 
and re-arranged. If you’re a Socialist you cannot 
sit down quietly, allowing things to go on as they 
are at present, because you will know that the 
present system is both intensely stupid and easily 
remediable. You cannot be a Socialist and a 
Capitalist or person of ‘‘ private means,’’ without 
finding yourself in the unfortunate position of 
continually having to preach that you are the 
possessor of other people’s goods. You cannot, 
even, in a fit of desperation, divide your ill-gotten 
gains among the poor; or rather, you can do so if 
you please, but you will know, if you really under- 
stand the principles of your faith, that dividing up 
will not help to bring Socialism. All you can do 
is spend your money in persuading your fellow 
citizens to become Socialists, when they will insist 
on the State and the municipalities taking over 
the machinery of wealth production. So that a 
belief in Socialism upheaves all one’s affairs. 
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Whereas, it is apparently possible, for example, to 
be a Christian without letting one’s creed interfere 
with the daily routine. Indeed, it is impossible to 
be a bishop if one pays the slightest respect to half 
the commands of Jesus. 

Let us sketch in outline this comprehensive 
theory called Socialism. 

It is, strictly speaking, a theory of economic and 
political government, and has nothing directly to 
do with art, or religion, or the hundred and one 
things with which it is often interwoven and 
thereby confused. It has, directly, merely to do 
with the method of managing the business affairs 
of the community. in the way which will get that 
business done in the best possible manner, and to 
the greatest advantage of the citizens. It concerns 
itself with the organisation of the social machinery 
of the community, and decides the laws and 
regulations which are most suitable in order to 
get the work done properly. Socialism, in other 
words, is a theory of national and municipal house- 
keeping, which draws up a plan for the most 
economical production of bread and butter and 
water-tight houses, clothing, medical attendance,’ 
comfortable taverns and cheaper theatres, clean 
drains and smooth roads, widespread education 
and useful technical training, efficient factories and | 
commodious stores and shops. The business of 
Socialism, like the business of a wise and well- 
trained housekeeper, is to keep the store-cupboard 
full, the house clean, and the family healthy and 
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That is the strict scope of Socialism. But it will 
be seen at once, that all the finer issues of life 
indirectly depend on the more material business of 
domestic and national housekeeping. The Master 
Fate of the universe has seen fit to pack all our 
poetical fancies and our philosophical reflections 
into a very fragile sort of cover called the material 
body ; and if this material shell gets damaged, it is 
all over with the most divinely inspired immaterial 
contents. It is this appreciation of the fundamental 
importance of the human body which has made 
Socialism the doctrine of commonsense, when com- 
pared with the sentimental dreamland of Toryism 
and Radicalism. Thus, we find Socialists insisting 
that it is supremely important that we shall feed 
starving school children, while we find Tories 
apparently imagining that the most important 
thing is to maintain the financial credit of a few 
brewery companies; while the Radicals seem to 
consider that it is more important to prevent the 
children listening to High Anglican doctrines than 
to see that they get a breakfast. 

The basis of Socialism is therefore the principle 
of commonsense. It is a theory of government 
which dismisses vague platitudes from the domain 
of politics and founds its action on the facts of real 
life instead of on the sentimental fancies which 
have hitherto mainly monopolised the attention of 
statesmen and members of Parliament. 

Now, the first stern fact which faces anyone who 
really attempts to find out what is amiss with our 
social structure, is the fact that there is ample 
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wealth in the country to keep everyone in comfort if 
it were only distributed in anything like an equitable 
manner. We are not, for example, in the position 
of Ireland during a potato famine, when there was 
an actual shortage of food—it was simply not there 
to be bought or distributed at the moment. We 
have plenty for all: only we allow most of it to go 
to a very few people, who are over-supplied, while 
the bulk of the people are under-supplied. Seeing 
that the most saint-like of human beings cannot be 
so self-sacrificing as to remain destitute if they can 
do any better for themselves, the commonsense 
Socialist reformers looked round for a key to the 
position, which would explain why the many are 
compelled against their will to remain poor. It 
took an extraordinarily long time to grasp the 
elementary fact (which now seems so very obvious) 
that the many are poor just because the laws of the 
land allow the few, against every principle of 
humanity and justice, to make wealth a monopoly 
for their own use. The land of Great Britain is, 
for example, held in the hands of less than one- 
fortieth part of the people; the factories and the 
stores and the banks, and so on, belong to a few 
others or the same set. Now, no one for a moment 
really thinks that the rich work harder than the 
poor: you never heard of an agitation in favour 
of an eight-hour day for the inhabitants of 
Belgravia: they already find eight hours’ laziness 
beyond their powers. No, the rich do not gain 
their wealth because they work hard; they get 
it because there is, under the present laws, an 
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inevitable tendency for money to concentrate more 
and more into a few hands. The control of land 
and capital gives the holder a power over all those 
who have less land and capital. The inevitable 
economic law is that money gathers unto itself 
more money. The rich tend to become richer from 
sheer momentum. 

So that, if individuals are once allowed to begin 
to monopolise the instruments which produce 
wealth—land and factories and tools—eventually 
some of these individuals must get an undue 
amount of wealth into their hands, and leave the 
rest of the people in poverty. This is an argument 
which will appeal to any business man; who knows 
that the larger the scale of production, and the 
more centralised the management, the more 
economy in the expenses; and, therefore, the more 
ease in crushing out competitors. The United 
States of America is a final proof that the laws of 
individualism and competition lead inevitably to 
monopoly. 

Therefore, Socialists put at the basis of their 
system the abolition of individualism so far as the 
ownership of the instruments of wealth-production 
goes. Therefore they declare that land and 
capital, as the phrase runs, are to belong to the 
community, whether expressed as the State or as 
the local county or municipal council. They are 
to be placed under collective or social ownership 
because to allow individuals to hold them ends in 
their getting into the hands of a few people, and 
the rest are left poor. To hold any other view on 
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this point—the nationalisation and municipalisation 
of land and capital—is to expose one’s ignorance 
of the lessons of history. When the Liberals or the 
Tories think that peasant proprietorship and the 
smal] holding are the antidote to land monopoly; 
or that thrift and the post office savings bank will 
hold out against Mr. Rockefeller and his kind; 
then they are exposing such a colossal ignorance 
of both economic laws and historical facts, that 
one begins to see that government has got into the 
hands of amateurs who have not mastered the 
rudiments of their trade. 

For government is a trade. That is the next 
principle of Socialism. We hold that the ruling of 
a State or a municipality is the highest form of 
industry and commerce; and must be put in the 
hands of the most experienced and highly trained 
men of business who can be discovered. If we 
have to pay them high salaries or give them other 
advantages, there is nothing anti-Socialist in that. 
Control by expert officials working for the State or 
the municipality, exactly as they now work for the 
company and its shareholders, that is the ideal 
before Socialists. (At least, in all cases where the 
craftsman’s individuality does not claim first place.) 

But why take many pages in describing what 
Socialism is? For when it is examined closely it 
will be found that it will not introduce any funda- 
mentally new principles into social routine. When 
we said, at the beginning of this chapter, that it 
meant an entire re-arrangement of the affairs of 
life, we knew that we were stating a paradox for 
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the sake of effect. The change to Socialism will 
be a very slight change in principles, though it 
will cause such a vast change in actual fact. 
Individualism never had any chance against the 
social principles of collectivism. Man is a social 
animal, and all society is a more or less complete 
form of Socialism. The deeply-rooted instincts of 
humanity all compel men to be collectivists. The 
strength of Socialism is that it is based on the most 
delicate susceptibilities of human nature. The 
weakness of individualism is that it ignores and 
fights against the most sacred instincts of the 
human race. 

For example, Socialism takes note of that in- 
grained desire in man to be rewarded for his 
labour. Whereas, Capitalism expects a man to do 
good work when he is paid with miserable wages 
and worked for an intolerable number of hours. 
Again, the Imperialist, who prides himself on his 
individualism, is content that the next generation 
of his Empire-makers should be children who are 
now going about in an underfed condition. The 
Socialist, with respect for human nature, says that 
it is impracticable to run an Empire on starved 
citizens. But it is quite impossible to touch all the 
points in which Socialism shows its determination 
to fit exactly the human nature which it is its 
problem to govern. 

But for the purposes of this book, the most 
useful way of defining the theory and practice of 
Socialism will be to point out in what it differs 
from the Trade Unionism which we considered in 
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the last chapter, showing how the Socialist would 
deal with those matters which are immediately 
within the Union sphere. As we have seen, the 
Unionists rely for the money which they need to 
finance their organisations on the fund which 1s 
subscribed by themselves out of their earnings. It 
is, aS we said, a system based on Self-Help and 
Thrift. Old age pensions, benefits during sickness, 
unemployment and strikes; burial funds, and all 
the divers sides of Trade Union activity, are all 
paid for out of the pockets of the very men who are 
attempting to escape the strain of their poverty. 
It is strictly a class organisation; the relief of the 
poor by the poor. 

Then turn to the Socialist proposals for meeting 
these same conditions. Socialism does not consider 
it just that the Trade Unionists should pay all 
these benefits out of their own pockets. If men in 
full work have not sufhcient wages to live at a 
proper standard of life, then it is absurd to think 
that they can support themselves during periods 
of sickness or unemployment. So the Socialists 
propose that the responsibility for insuring the 
workers against times of distress should be borne 
by the whole community; and paid for out of a tax 
which will fall mainly on the great incomes which 
are wrung out of the underpaid workers. In the 
matter of old age pensions a beginning, though a 
totally inadequate one, has already been made. To 
a small extent they are now an obligation on the 
State. Imagine that idea of State pensions carried 


to its full extent; and, also, unemployed and sick 
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benefits paid by the community from the same 
source. Then you will begin to see the difference 
between the Socialist solution and the Trade Union 
solution. The latter is Self-Help (out of miserably 
low wages, which cannot legitimately spare a 
penny); the former is State Help (out of the large 
incomes which the rich have seized from the wealth 
produced by the workers). 


V 
THE SOCIALIST SOCIETIES 


HE opponents of Socialism have one legiti- 
mate source of pleasure; one remaining 
comfort. We Socialists are not a united body. 
Of course, we are not split up into the multi- 
tude of sects and brotherhoods that divide 
the Christian Church into elemental chaos. 
Compared with the solid phalanx of the Liberal 
federation, or the frigid simplicity of the Conserva- 
tive faith (even in spite of a little playful diversity 
of views on Tariff Reform—which really doesn’t 
matter one way or the other), the Socialists seem 
torn by internal feuds. At least, our enemies think 
so, and there is just enough in the statement to 
make it necessary to describe the various groups 
which make up the Socialist army. For the 
purposes of practical men there are only two main 
divisions: the Independent Labour Party and the 
Social Democratic Party. For the sake of 
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historical completeness, we may add the Fabian 
Society; though it is not at the moment of 
great importance; still, it contains so many valu- 
able individuals that it is possible, with a re- 
arrangement of the internal organisation, and a 
shaking off of its obsolete traditions, it may still 
play the useful part of its early promise. 

Now, while admitting that there are some 
differences, which make it necessary to distinguish 
between these three main groups of Socialists, it 
can be fairly maintained that in fundamental 
principles they are solid; and it is only in temporary 
details that they differ. One and all, together with 
the smaller groups and the many unattached 
Socialists, they agree in a far more fundamental 
way and a far more important article of faith than 
any which binds Conservatives to Conservatives, 
or Liberals to Liberals. Every Socialist believes 
in the all-embracing principle that the foundation 
of a healthy society must be the collective owner- 
ship of the instruments of production and 
exchange. They believe, one and all, that land 
and capital and the means of monopoly must be 
the united property of the whole community, and 
not the individual property of irresponsible persons 
who can do as they please with ‘“‘ their own.’’ In 
fact, they agree in being Socialists. Their 
differences are very minor matters besides that. 
Nevertheless, they must be stated. 

We start by the declaration that the I.L.P. appears 
to be the most important organisation in English 
Socialism, both, if we value it by the somewhat 
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crude test of numbers; and, also, if we value it by 
the much more subtle and searching test of its 
future possibility, which, after all, is the only thing 
that matters. Nevertheless, it will be advisable to 
begin with the older society, now known as the 
S.D.P. For one thing, it is older in its origin; 
further, in some ways, it is a more complete 
expression of the Socialist faith than is to be 
found elsewhere in this country. Since 1881, 
when the S.D.P. began as the Democratic 
Federation, there has always been one _ spot 
where Socialism has been preached in_ its 
purest form, indeed with such a perfectly logical 
sequence that the ordinary man, not understanding 
logic, has shrunk away in dreadful astonishment. 
So earnestly has the S.D.P. preached Socialism 
that it has appeared rather indifferent whether it 
had to forego the pleasure of getting what it 
preached. It consulted nobody’s fears or preju- 
dices; it planked down its articles of faith with the 
determination of a Mahometan fanatic. The 
S.D.P. terms of peace are handed at the point of 
a sword and presented with a lunge which one 
always expected might, by accident, get into the 
breastbone of the ambassador from the other side. 

The first article on the S.D.P. list of immediate , 
reforms is abolition of the Monarchy, the second ts — 
the abolition of the House of Lords; soon followed 
by the repudiation of the National Debt. While 
the abolition of a standing army appears amongst 
the ‘‘ miscellaneous’’ modest requests. Now, 
there is no serious Socialist who is prepared to say 
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that either a king, a National Debt, or a standing 
army will be part of the ultimate Socialist State. 
But, on the contrary, there could be a great deal of 
Socialist organisation and yet ‘all three be present 
as survivals of a less perfect past ; and in any case, the 
normal Englishman apparently is determined to see 
the glorious advantages of a spectacular Monarchy 
and an expensive army; just as he is determined, 
somewhat paradoxically, to maintain his right to 
spend millions a year in paying interest on a 
National Debt. If you go before an average 
English audience and ask it to save its money by 
refusing any longer to support a king, an army, 
and a National Debt, it will shout itself hoarse in 
defence of its eternal right to waste its money on 
all three. So that it comes to this, that the S.D.P. 
puts in the forefront of its immediate demands 
those which will not only be most fiercely resisted, 
but also would be of comparative unimportance 
after all, if they were gained. 

People may now begin to ask why the S.D.P. 
has failed to achieve the popularity which the 
I.L.P., for example, has undoubtedly obtained. 
It lacks political genius. We say it with hesitation, 
for we feel that we are condemning what has done 
more than anything else in England to keep the 
Red Flag flying. In a country where there is a 
hereditary instinct—so they say—-to compromise 
the most urgent matters, and take half, where it is 
imperative to insist on the whole; here, at least, 
we should be thankful for one society which 
scorned compromise, which declared that there is 
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‘“no peace but victory.’’ I[t is this rule of life 
which has kept the S.D.P. so precisely in the 
middle of the straight Socialist road; even though 
it has also kept it from getting very far on the way. 
The S.D.P. has, consequently, never lost its head, 
and said foolish things about the advantages of 
the Licensing Bill, and did not support a childishly 
inadequate measure, even for the sake of the little 
good it might do. For it remembered that, after 
all, it was out for Socialism; and it was entirely 
foolish to support a Liberal Government (for the 
sake of a scrap of reform) when that Government 
was the deadly foe of Socialism. The $.D.P. has 
never said foolish words in praise of the Govern- 
ment when it raised fictitious issues by offering to 
eevetorm ' the House of Lords: for the S.D.P:. 
demands entire abolition, and knows that the chief 
enemy is the House of Commons, at present. 

mve pass to the 1.L.P. And let us begin by 
saying that the difference we find in the two bodies 
is mainly a difference in their leaders. The rank 
and the file of the S.D.P. and the I.L.P. are much 
alike; both drawn from the cream of the Trade 
Unions, the picked men of the whole electorate of 
this country. They feel themselves comrades in a 
single cause, and if it were not for the usually 
unnecessary recrimination of a few leaders on both 
sides there would be one body combining the 
virtues of both, and the weaknesses of each would 
disappear, or be counteracted by the strength of 
the other. 

The I.L.P., in theory, differs not one jot from 
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the S.D.P. Both demand Socialism. But the 
I.L.P. (perhaps because it was founded by a 
Scotchman) wants something in immediate return 
for all the labour spent, something more satisfying 
than the logical system which pleases the men who 
learned their creed in the more sentimental South 
from the generalising sons of the Continent. So, 
to the general principles of theoretical Socialism 
the I.L.P. adds political detail, which concerns 
itself with putting theory into practice. In other 
words, we regret to put it crudely, the I.L.P. was, 
and is, prepared to compromise a little if the com- 
promise will win something worth having in 
return. So the I.L.P. does not talk much of the 
abolition of kings and armies. It even went so far 
as to creep into the enemies’ position under the 
title of the Independent Labour Party, without 
putting the dangerous word “* Socialist ’’ into its 
title at all. There was just a suggestion that 
there is something between ordinary Liberal 
politics and true Socialist politics—a something 
which was expressed by the term Labour. 

To discuss the whole question whether there is 
any ‘‘ Social Reform ’’ which is not pure Socialism 
would take the whole space of this little book. 
For practical purposes there is really not much 
need to spend time on the subject now. It has 
been sometimes thought that there is a hard and 
fast line dividing the I.L.P. and the S.D.P. in this 
matter. That misconception can surely be 
disposed of once for all by pointing to the list 
of immediate reforms demanded by both societies 
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alike. On both those lists appears the demand for 
an eight-hour day and a minimum wage. Now, 
both these reforms can be granted, and yet the 
reformed State may remain altogether under the 
capitalist system of social economy. So that the 
dividing line between the I.L.P. and the 8.D.P. 
is not, after all, really a matter of difference on 
the theoretical programme of Socialism. It is, 
rather, a difference in emphasis, and a certain 
modification in the way that programme is placed 
before the audience of electors. 

The I.L.P. has always tried to give the 
man-in-the-street that end of the argument which 
he will most quickly understand, because it most 
closely concerns his daily life. The ordinary man 
has no personal experience, day by day, of the 
disadvantages of a King, a House of Lords, or 
a National Debt. So the I.L.P. is diplomatic, 
and content to discuss and expound the more 
homely matters of a ‘‘ Labour’’ policy. We do 
not want to over-emphasise this point, and indeed 
we are fully conscious of the fact that the keen 
support which the S.D.P. has given to real Labour 
reforms (not to Licensing Bills and other sham 
measures) could be quoted very powerfully against 
the argument if we carried it too far. But there 
is no denying the general truth that the I.L.P., for 
One reason or another, has been a more successful 
political body than the S.D.P. It has that 
indefinite quality of political genius, which the 
S.D.P. lacks. For the moment, we are not 
prepared to say whether we congratulate the one 
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party on the possession or the other on the absence 
of this dubious virtue. There is so much to be 
said on both sides. 

The I.L.P., to come to a more delnite 
statement, was content to leave some of the pure 
theory of Socialism behind it, in order to gain 
something which it considered of more practical 
importance, namely, a political organisation, which 
would be strong enough to count on election days. 
It was content with under-emphasising the far 
away reform, in the hope of getting more quickly 
the smaller but nearer one. Now, the important 
thing to note is that the men who founded the 
I.L.P. attached more importance to the practical 
fact of political independence than to the abstract 
perfection of theory. The one thing above all 
others to be gained, in their opinion, was the 
training and arming of a separate political fighting 
force which would cut itself off from the Liberal 
Party which, for so many years, had been 
professing to be the Party of Reform. Whatever 
this Liberalism might be willing to give, the 
leaders of the new Independent Labour Party were 
convinced they would get more by fighting the 
Radicals than by permeating them and attempting 
to co-operate with them or to push them along 
from the inside. They were content to have a 
body of men who fought Liberalism and Toryism 
even though they did not understand what 
Socialism meant, and even though they were 
content to demand quite moderate reforms. In 
short, these founders of the I.L.P. saw clearly 
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that the smallest of reforms would be wrung out 
of Parliament more quickly by a body of free- 
lance fighters than by a_ group of gentle 
supplicants. The keynote of the I.L.P., at its 
foundation, was the courage to fight and the 
scorning of prayer. We wish the present members 
would read the early history of their society with 
close attention. 

The I.L.P. was founded in 1893. The causes 
which brought it about need not concern us here. 
Without doubt Keir Hardie has the great glory 
of maintaining with superhuman energy the 
gigantic effort which finally broke down the ‘‘ no 
politics ’’ attitude of the Trade Unionists: for it 
must not be forgotten that the I.L.P. is based 
on the pick of the trade associations. The 
spasmodic attempt of the Unions at political 
independence in 1871-5 had fizzled out, for it was 
never based on any clear understanding of what 
it was doing. The success of this real 
independence of 1893 we are inclined to attribute 
in large measure to the remarkable series of 
articles which had just appeared in the ‘‘ Clarion ”’ 
from the pen of Robert Blatchford. That the 
S.D.P. propaganda is an obvious cause goes 
without saying. Be the causes what they may, 
in 1893 the I.L.P. was founded. The stern reality 
of its early political faith was obvious from the 
remarkable statement, which we take from the 
‘“ Labour Annual ’’ of 1896, wherein the secretary 
explains the finding of the Special Conference 
which was called to decide its policy for the 
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General Election of 1895. We quote his words: 
‘“One delegate thought the I.L.P. as a body 
should vote Liberal; two others that they should 
vote Conservative; seven thought it best to vote 
against the sitting members; and 105 that the party 
should actually abstain from voting for either 
Liberals or Conservatives.” 

In furtherance of this valiant independence the 
I.L.P., weak though it was in money and in votes, 
actually put 28 candidates into the field at the 
General Election of 1895. They were all what the 
present gentle leaders of the party would call 
‘“ wild-cat’’’ adventures: not one candidate was 
successful. But note the result; on this ‘‘ wild 
cat’’ policy was founded the future glory of the 
society. The heroic failures of 1895 led to the 
successes of 1906. For example, it was because 
Shaw Maxwell fought the Blackfriars Division of 
Glasgow, even though he could only poll 448 
votes in 1895, that G. N. Barnes could poll 3,284 
and win in 1906. Again, Hamill polled 2,302 
votes in Newcastle, thereby paving the way for 
Hudson’s 18,869 in 1906. The I.L.P. was 
founded on courage to fight hopeless battles. It 
did so, because it knew that there was no other 
policy which would be successful against politicians 
whose whole chance lay in avoiding a fight in the 
open; politicians whose last hope of evading 
reform lay in never fighting anybody but another 
sham politician from the other sham party. The 
I.L.P. introduced into England the real politics 
which the S.D.P. had made possible by sound 
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theory. That is the glorious early history of the 
I.L.P. Its subsequent career is a matter which 
will be dealt with in a later chapter. We close 
with words published by Keir Hardie a few weeks 
ago, in his pamphlet ‘* The I.L.P. and all about 
it’’: “‘It is a militant organisation from start to 
finish. It seeks no quarter from any party; it 
gives none. . . . It goes on its way swerving 
neither to right nor left, but pressing steadily 
forward towards the realisation of its Socialist 
goal.’’ We shall ask our readers to weigh these 
brave words with the recent action of some of the 
leaders. We shall ask whether that action is in 
the true spirit of the Independent Labour Party. 


VI 


THE LABOUR PARTY 


and the Socialist Societies and their theories ; 
having seen them both in their elementary stages, 
we must now continue the history and observe 
their first substantial appearance on the political 
Stage. As everyone knows they appeared together, 
in the form of an alliance now named the Labour 
Party. They had separately made small trial 
attempts on their own account, which we have 
already discussed; but the real thing was first 
done in this allied Party. It has now been in 
existence for eight years, and one can begin to 
weigh it with some hope of finding its weight in 
our political affairs. We admit that it is early 
to pass judgment on such a youthful body, 
or to compare it with parties which have 
been on the stage amusing themselves for 
odd centuries. However, the vital mistake 
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regarding the Liberal and Conservative Parties 
is that the people of this country have suspended 
their judgment far too long: they should have 
criticised them half a century ago. it has been 
a lesson not to give the Labour Party so long 
a rope. But, indeed, it is worthy of criticism; 
the other Parties are generally beneath criticism. 

The Labour Party began with a resolution 
passed by the Trade Union Congress of 1899, 
which asked the Trade Unionists and the Socialists 
to find a common basis for political action. They 
did so; and the Labour Representation 
Committee was launched in 1900. With that 
resolution and its resulting action began the 
history of the Labour Party, and—we are forced 
to add—the present bickerings and confusion. 

But although the official Party did not appear 
until 1900, yet it had its origin much earlier. At 
the election of 1892 a man entered the House of 
Commons who was altogether unlike his fellow 
members. We have heard it direct from the lips 
of those who were in the House with him then 
that J. Ikeir Hardie stood apart, a solitary figure. 
They did not understand him; which was not a 
surprising thing, for the business he had _ set 
himself to do was different from the business 
(shall we say, the pastime) which had, so far, taken 
up the time of Parliament. Hardie had come 
to represent the misery and hopeless poverty of 
the great majority of his countrymen: the rest 
of the nation’s chosen representatives had, so far, 
misrepresented the poor, and had merely attended 
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to the less urgent need of a few rich people. We 
venture to say that the dramatic figure of that 
lone, misunderstood man who was chosen by 
South-West Ham, was the inspiration of the 
movement which has developed, until at last there 
is a new force to reckon with in English politics. 

This view of the historical importance of Keir 
Hardie’s entry in the House of Commons does not 
involve disregard for the sincerity of others who 
had generous ideals, who, from time to time in 
the history of Social Reform, had really attempted 
to do something to help the helpless, who could 
not speak for themselves. Some may even hold that 
Mr. Cunninghame Graham, in 1885, had heen 
the first champion of Socialism in the Commons. 
But Hardie stood for more than sincerity ; he stood 
for a new manner of expressing that determination 
to help the people. No longer was it to be left 
to generous Liberals and Tory masters, at odd 
moments, at wide intervals, to be kind and 
thoughtful for the troubles of the poor. In the 
person of Keir Hardie the poor arrived in 
Parliament to be kind and thoughtful for 
themselves. That keynote of Independence was 
sounded when Hardie entered upon the scene at 
Westminster; and it was the central idea which 
made the Labour Party follow him there later 
on. 

The solitary man could naturally do little in a 
house of enemies; but there was one thing, an 
all-important thing, he did. He _ remained 
heroically alone. No gentle words could draw 
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him from his part of rigid independence, a vivid 
lesson for all to understand and copy when the 
time comes. His fellows were organising outside; 
and by the year 1905 the Labour Representation 
Committee had sent three others to join him: 
Messrs. Henderson, Shackleton, and Crooks. The 
Government began to consider what all this meant ; 
and, feeling in a vague way that something must 
be done, it brought in the Unemployed Workmen 
Bill of 1905, which passed into law. If the 
Cabinet Ministers thought that this ridiculously 
inadequate measure was enough to satisfy the 
workers, they must have been’ woefully 
disappointed when the Labour members grew to 
thirty-one in the Parliament of 1906. This little 
force was obviously worthy of a more dignified 
name than a group, so the L.R.C. became the 
full-fledged Labour Party. 

We have now arrived in the full current of 
the present; and after three years history of the 
Labour Party in the House of Commons, it is 
fair to consider what it has done there, and whether 
it is fulfilling the mission it set out to do; whether 
it is obeying the instructions of the electors who 
chose it. 

Its success was, beyond all doubt, the great 
sensation of the General Election of 1906. The 
Press for a few weeks could write of little else 
than the Revolution which it seemed to think had 
come at last. Nobody quite knew what was going 
to happen; some nervous hearts (or purses) thought 
that everything was going to happen. The Party’s 
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own executive wrote in its annual report: 
‘‘ Organised labour at last has realised its power, 
and has learned how to use it.’’ The most ardent 
of Socialists thought that an effective weapon of 
offence had been forged sufficient to strike 
dangerously at Capital, even though the Labour 
Party had not consciously accepted the pure 
Socialist creed. The campaign certainly opened 
in a promising manner. The Labour Party 
demanded as its first spoils an adequate Trades 
Disputes Bill, which would reverse the Taff Vale 
decision and protect the Union funds from 
destruction whenever the workers took the 
necessary steps to enforce a_ strike. The 
Government in reply brought in a Bill which 
was useless. The Labour Party refused, point 
blank, to consider it; and two days afterwards 
brought in a Bill of its own. The Government 
with equal promptness collapsed, withdrew its own 
Bill, and adopted the Labour Bill. The principle 
of stern independence seemed triumphant. The 
real value of the victory will be discussed later 
on. The next measure for which the Labour 
Party made itself responsible, was the School 
Feeding Bill. That also was passed, but in a 
sadly mutilated form; though, as a matter of fact, 
the original Bill was none too strong in its 
demands. There ended the new men’s first 
session; and it began to look as though they 
were preparing for better work in the future. 

The next year a significant change was noted 
by the careful observer. The Cabinet began to 
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recover its nerve; it remembered that, atter all, 
there were only 30 or so enemies in front; it made 
up its mind to push them out of the way without 
fecard. lhe Labour members, on their side, 
were not experienced enough to deal with old 
hands at the Parliamentary game. It must be 
admitted that they had bad luck with the ballot 
for places on the Bill list. The Government gave 
few facilities and calmly proceeded with the 
humdrum of politics—Small Holdings, Deceased 
Wite’s Sisters, Patents and Designs, Vaccination, 
a small Factory Act—such were the evasions the 
Liberals set up instead of real reform. The 
Labour Party gave way; it began to deal with the 
Government on the grounds where the enemy chose 
tofight. That isa fatal mistake in war: you should 
never allow your enemy to select the battlefield. 
So this second session of 1907 was ineffectual as 
far as Labour was concerned. But everyone 
waited, thinking it only fair to give the new men 
time to get their feet. And, the Party had made 
itself responsible for the introduction of an 
Unemployment Bill which was a more radical 
measure than any that had ever been printed in 
the whole history of Social Reform in England. 
It was only fair to give it a little time to soak into 
the public mind, before forcing it along by drastic 
measures. 

Then came the session of 1908. We do not 
wish to be unkind to earnest men (and the Labour 
members are very earnest men), but it was 
perfectly well known, by this time, to anyone with 
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sources of information behind the scenes, that the 
Ministers were laughing in their sleeves at the ease 
with which the Labour Party could be fooled by 
a few gentle words, which gave nothing at all 
but empty sympathy. The session of 1908 has 
made this state of affairs obvious to all. The 
Labour Party again had bad luck in the ballot, 
and its main hope, the Unemployed Bill, had to 
be trusted to the representative of a Liberal daily 
paper which ts always talking of big reforms, and 
always supporting the Government which refuses 
to pass them. So the Cabinet calmly proceeded 
on its way, if a series of defunct Education and 
Licensing Bills can be called proceeding anywhere. 

In the face of a Government which had now 
grown to ignore the Labour attack, the new Party 
was in a dilemma in Parliament. It must either 
obey the rules of the House, and sit down to 
discuss things which did not matter, or it must 
break the rules and take the consequences. 
However, as it happens, events were taking place 
outside the House, which gave the Party a 
chance of showing its power beyond the reach of 
the Speaker’s rules of order and procedure. There 
was a series of bye-elections, in constituencies 
where Labour was a force to be reckoned with. 
At Dundee and Newcastle, both two-seat divisions, 
of which the Labour party held one seat in each, 
the Liberal seat became vacant. There was, 
therefore, an opportunity for the Labour Party 
to concentrate its whole fighting force in opposing 
the candidates of a Government which was 
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absolutely defying Labour in the House of 
Commons. Granted that it was not certain that 
a Labour candidate could win (though that win 
was very possible in the case of Dundee; and, as 
the poll showed afterwards, it would have been a 
practical certainty), yet a stirring battle, waged to 
the bitterest end, would have roused the workers 
throughout the country to understand the state of 
affairs; would have been a supreme opportunity 
for telling the people that Liberalism was a 
hopeless instrument of reform; and would have 
frightened the Government more than any number 
of speeches or diplomacy in the House. 

So, just at the moment when there was no way 
of moving the Liberals by the ordinary methods 
of Parliamentary procedure, the Labour Party 
refused to avail itself of the far more powerful 
weapon of an attack at the polling booth. In 
other words, the leaders of the Labour Party 
hesitated to meet the enemy even in constituencies 
which Labour had already won, so far as one of 
the seats was concerned. No adequate apology 
was given for this running away: but the reason 
is fairly obvious. The Labour leaders considered 
that if they ventured to demand the second seat 
in a two-seat division, it would lead to revenge on 
the part of the Liberals at the next election in all 
other two-seat constituencies. That is, certain 
Labour members were prepared to give up the 
independent creed of their Party rather than lose 
some Liberal support when they next went before 
the electors. 
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Now, with every human sympathy for the man 
who wants to get into Parliament at all costs, still, 
it is necessary to draw the line somewhere; and 
we ask what kind of gospel of Independent 
Labour or Independent Socialism these men 
preached who got into the House of Commons 
by Liberal votes? We would remind them that 
it was the very essence of their Party’s faith that 
Liberalism and Toryism were both failures, and 
that a new party must be founded to fight them. 
If any Liberal supported a man who preached 
that creed then his self-respect and his political 
loyalty must have got somewhat rusty. And if 
the Labour candidate did not preach it, then he 
had hauled down his colours and betrayed his 
faith. 

But, it will be said, is not a little lying worth 
it, if it leads to a seat in the House, where the 
vote and the voice can be recorded on the right 
stde? The argument overlooks, in the first 
place, that the facts show that the Labour Party 
cannot expect to overpower the Government by 
its vote until that voting strength 1s something 
far greater than it is yet. The position in front 
of us at Dundee and Newcastle was that we might 
lose the two seats we already possessed if the 
Liberals ran a candidate against them at the next 
election; but, on the other hand, those two 
members were able to do very little with their vote 
in Parliament when they were there. We were, 
therefore, at the worst, throwing away what 
was of very little use for the moment: and 
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gaining in return the infinite advantage of 
a political campaign which would have gone 
far towards convincing the working classes of 
Great Britain that it was only when they made 
up their minds to substitute Labour or Socialist 
members for Liberals all over the country that 
they would get a force in the House of Commons 
which would have voting strength. Attack, not 
compromise, was the essence of the Labour Party. 
At Dundee and Newcastle the Labour Executive 
compromised. 

Is it possible, as men of the world, that the 
Labour leaders did not know that the best way 
to shake Mr. Asquith’s resolve to restrict old age 
pensions to 70; the way to beat down his blank 
refusal to do anything for the unemployed, was to 
make a fierce attack on his candidates at Dundee 
and Newcastle? The moment he found the Party 
was afraid to fight, he naturally refused to listen 
to its representatives in the Commons. It is not 
usual to give good terms to an enemy which is 
already running. 

So the chance of Dundee and Newcastle was 
thrown away; the Government was comfortably 
buoyed up with confidence; and when the streets 
were filled with unemployed men and the homes 
with hungry women and children, so contemptuous 
had Mr. Asquith grown of the Labour Party’s 
appeal that he put it on one side with an answer 
which said the Government intended, amongst 
other equally monumental works, to take on extra 
postmen to deliver the Christmas cards, which it 
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did every year. Such an answer could really 
meet with but one response from intelligent men— 
a riot. However, riots are not in fashion just 
now, and intelligent men have the manners of 
lambs. So the Labour members proceeded to an 
orderly debate. They had made up their minds 
to take the usual Parliamentary course; and had 
told a less patient observer of this policy that he 
was an irresponsible and melodramatic person 
whom they (the disciples of patience) entirely 
repudiated. It was not ‘‘ good form’”’ in 
Parliament to lose one’s temper because the Prime 
Minister chose to settle the value of brewery shares 
before he attended to the workless. So the Party 
demanded a debate. Mr. Hardie moved an 
amendment to the vote of confidence which Mr. 
Alden moved on behalf of the Government. In 
other words, Mr. Hardie moved a vote of censure 
on a Cabinet which would do nothing for the 
unemployed worth notice. The tale of what 
happened has been often told. Suffice it to say 
here, that when it finally came to voting against 
Mr. Alden’s motion, half the Labour Party ran 
away, without voting at all! 

These are the valiant men who hope to do 
something for Labour in the House of Capitalists. 
We are not blaming them at this moment for not 
being Socialists. Our case against them is that 
they do not know how to defend Labour, let alone 
Socialism. They were afraid to fight in the 
House of Commons; they were also afraid to 
fight at the polls. What the Labour Party should 
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have done will be discussed in the chapter on 
Tactics. Their boasted independence has become 
a faint shadow. With all respect, we would ask 
the members of the [.L.P. to consider where is the 
stern, uncompromising man who first represented 
them in Parliament? Does Iweir Hardie stand now 
where he stood ten years ago? What has 
happened, that the man who taught the workers 
to fight, is now begging them to be on the side of 
useless compromise ? 


VIT 
THE SOCIALIST PARTY. 


W IX have examined the history and achieve- 
ments of the Whig Party, the Tory 
Party, the Trade Unionists, and, finally, the 
Labour Party. It is not a matter of specula- 
tion, but a sad historical fact, that as instru- 
ments of Reform they have all been the most 
dismal of failures. No one would maintain that 
they have not seen, during their time, many 
beneficial changes which have a certain right to be 
ascribed to their influence and energy. It is rather 
a surface credit, after all said and done. Nature has 
a way of shuffling on in its career towards some- 
thing better, and goes this way without depending 
very seriously on the help of the politicians, whether 
they be Radicals or Conservatives or Labour men 
or Socialists. No Government has yet had the 
audacity to sit on the Wheels of Destiny, which 
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insist On going round for the sheer love of the 
thing. But, on the other hand, no Government or 
Party or Association which has reached the political 
stage in any coherent form, has had the courage 
to offer its aid to Dame Nature. 

Reform comes of its own sweet accord, as it were, 
just because it seems a law of blind impulse that 
the world should progress. But mankind, with its 
usual presumption, is discontentedly impatient, 
and would have a hand in the process. The most 
presumptuous of men are the Socialists. They are 
altogether discontented with the tortoise as the 
standard-bearer of Reform; they refuse to hang on 
passively to the Great Wheel, and be pulled round 
ignominiously in its slow grindings: they insist 
on forcing the pace by working at the crank. They 
refuse to regard the perambulator as the standard 
of speed; they are modern enough to have 
leanings towards automobilism of a_ respectable 
kind. 

All the other Parties have failed to realise the 
hopes of these impatient Socialists. So there is 
no other help for it. Permeation of Liberalism 
has failed, alliance with the Labour Party has 
failed. We must decide, at last, to do our 
business ourselves; to have our own Party; to have 
a Socialist Partv. It is really quite a common- 
sense decision. Our opponents, the Individualists, 
are continually dinning into our heads the fact 
that human nature is essentially selfish, always 
looking after its own interests, and never generous 
enough to serve the good of the State or the 
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community or anyone else except itself. For 
the moment we are convinced at last; we 
sorrowfully admit that, spite of all our hopes, 
neither Liberals, nor Tories, nor even Trade 
Unionists will look after the interests of 
Socialism with real determination. So Socialists 
themselves must look after their own interests. 
Further, if they join in political alliance with these 
people who do not believe in Socialism, it can 
only result in a watering down of their faith to 
please their allies. Now, when the Book of Life 
is opened, it will be found that all the compromising 
alliances are entered up under a much franker 
heading than “‘ Compromise.’’ They will appear 
under the title, ‘‘ Cowardice ’’; and those which are 
not entered there, will be found under the title of 
~ stupid Foily.”’ 

There are many reasons why it would be so 
much better if we had a Socialist Party, pure and 
simple, rather than this compromising alliance 
between ourselves and those who are satisfied 
with the ideals and demands of Trade Unionism. 
There are many reasons why a clear distinction 
between these two hodies of politicians should 
make for the great strengthening of both. The 
men who desire to see a Socialist Party formed 
do not necessarily want to see the Labour Party 
disrupted. We believe, for our part, that the 
division of the two advanced forces of reform 
would immediately strengthen the Labour Party. 
All determined reformers must wish the Labour 
Party well: for, against the entirely obsolete 
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programme of Liberals and Conservatives, it is 
a party of red revolutionaries. They are in 
earnest in demanding reform; whereas, it is hard, 
with the best of charitable hearts, to believe that 
the other parties are sincerely anxious to make 
anything better. Whereas, it is clear the Labour 
Party has the best intentions in the world and the 
most honest of men to represent it. It is not 
too much to say that the men who form the Labour 
Party have raised infinitely the tone of English 
public life. 

It has done a great work in breaking away the 
elements of Labour from the Capitalist parties, 
which were hoodwinking the eyes of the wage- 
earners, restraining them from revolt by 
perpetually promising reform which never came. 
There is no possibility of over-estimating the value 
of that work. It is a work which is not yet 
finished. Although the miners have now joined 
forces, there are yet all the unorganised classes of 
labour which may (though we doubt it ourselves) 
have to proceed to Socialism by way of the less 
radical Labour Party. Be that as it may—and 
there are many who think that Socialism is an 
easier creed to grasp than the vague code of Labour 
—the Labour Party has now got within its organisa- 
tion the great bu tk of the organised working classes, 
who are infinitely safer there than within the 
Liberal or Tory Parties. And, whether we like 
it or not, a large number of those supporters will 
remain there for the present. It is therefore to be 
devotedly wished that so long as there is a Labour 
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Party, it will be as strong as possible, so that its 
hands may be strengthened in its fight to win 
over Labour from the two capitalist parties. 

However, if a Socialist Party were formed, a 
certain number of the affiliated bodies would break 
away and join the new group. By doing so we 
think they would not necessarily weaken those 
whom they left behind. And for this reason. 
The weakness of the Labour Party has been that 
it has the elements of discord in its midst: it 
lives on the horns of a perpetual dilemma— 
whether Trade Unionism is really compatible with 
Socialism? Which is right? And which should 
be obeyed when they pull different ways? Now, 
as a matter of fact, a large amount of this friction 
exists quite unnecessarily, and when there is no 
real ground for it. The Socialists wonder whether 
they are being held back, and the Trade Unionists 
get nervous lest they are being unduly pushed 
on. Sreak the alliance and both parties would 
find that, when they were given their heads—to 
use a sporting phrase—they would both desire, in 
nine cases out of ten, to go the same way. 
Suspicions and discord are the outcome of the 
mere restraint of the artificial alliance. 

To amplify the situation which would exist if 
the alliance were broken. It is unnecessary to 
point out that, of course, the Socialists would 
always be prepared to support any measure which 
the Trade Unionists desired; for the more extended 
programme of Socialism naturally includes the 
modest demands of Labour—the greater includes 
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the less. So there would be no friction on that 
score. But consider the reverse case. Would 
the Trade Union Party support the Socialists’ 
extremer demands? They naturally would not, 
else they would be Socialists. But their refusal 
to support the Socialists, however regrettable, 
would not cause all the wrangling such a refusal 
causes now. For the Socialists would be able to 
go on unhampered; and the old Labour Party 
could stay behind uncompromised by the red hand 
of revolution. Any Labour man who was afraid 
lest his seat would be endangered at the next 
election if he dared to stand up too bravely to a 
Liberal Treasury Bench, would be able discreetly 
to remain quiet and allow the more independent 
spirits to do battle. 

Again, to consider the rupture from the Socialist 
point of view. If we are Socialists at all, we 
must necessarily believe that Socialism is the only 
political theory which will bring real reform. And 
if we think that we are going to get Socialist laws 
without first converting the electors to Socialism, 
we are rather simple folk. On the contrary, it 
will be a clean stand-up fight in the open; and 
Socialism of any radical kind will be passed 
through Parliament at the definite demand of 
Socialist members. So the course of our policy 
as practical politicians is to convert the electors 
to our point of view. Now, these somewhat 
thoughtless people will never understand what 
Socialism is until we make it perfectly clear what 
we mean. And the finest of all modes of 
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propaganda is to go through a straightforward 
political election under the red flag. 

However much they have tried, there are very 
few of the Socialists in the present Labour Party who 
have been able to keep their Socialist faith entirely 
uncontaminated by the weaker creed of Labour. 
Once give way, in the slightest, from the pure word 
of the Socialist gospel, and there is a slippery 
decline towards ‘‘ Labour’’ reforms, and on, still 
faster, to mere Liberal palliatives, until the 
unfortunate disciple and representative of political 
independence and the new Party, finds himself 
hopelessly involved in an impossible tangle with 
an ‘‘advanced’’ Liberal; who, in turn, owes 
obedience to the Whips of a Radical Government; 
which (to continue the ‘‘ House that Jack built ”’ 
tale) is paid for and run by Whig manufacturers 
and landlords. So easy is the descent to the Dark 
Regions. 

So, both on the grounds that it is necessary 
for purposes of propaganda; and, also, because, 
sooner or later, destruction is the fate of the man 
who ventures near the whirlpool of compromise, 
it is necessary that there shall be a Socialist Party. 
And we have endeavoured to show that it will 
at the same time do away with the present friction 
in the Labour Party and strengthen both the 
Labour and- Socialist sides, after the division. 
Two or three years ago, it is probable that a 
division would have meant a serious relapse of all 
the unstable elements of the movement, back into 
the arms of the old Capitalist political wirepullers 
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who are waiting always for their prey. But now, 
the object lesson of independent Labour has been 
made too clear to be rubbed out of the workers’ 
mind. He may not know yet that Socialism 
alone will get him justice, but he is getting 
certain that he must not depend on the Liberals 
and Tories to look after his interests. They 
have played him false too often. So _ the 
independent Labour movement must inevitably 
grow. Asa step away from Capitalism it is of 
promise: we have given facts in the last chapter 
which show that it has been disappointing as 
a step toward Socialism. It is the business of 
every politician who aspires to the dignity of 
statesmanship to consider both sides of the 
question. It is therefore the business of the 
Socialist leaders to ask themselves whether they 
should be content altogether with the virtue of 
independence and leave the other point out of 
consideration. 

There is, in brief, just the same reason now for 
the formation of a Socialist Party that there was, 
formerly, for the formation of a Labour Party. 
We have got our Labour Party, and it is not 
doing all that it should do in advancing the cause 
it was elected to serve. There is now, therefore, 
need for a still newer party to show the next step. 
That will be done more clearly and quickly by 
working outside rather than inside the Labour 
ranks. For somewhat the same reason that the 
latter found it more effective to break away from 
the Liberals. But there will be this vital difference, 
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that between the new Socialist Party and the old 
Labour Party there cannot arise any _ practical 
difficulties, because they are both so nearly 
together compared with their common enemies the 
Liberals and Conservatives. 

Is there any reasonable manner of bringing 
this desirable Socialist Party into the sphere of 
practical politics? That is the question which is 
uppermost in the mind of every Socialist worthy 
of the name. Those who are more concerned 
for the advancement of Jabour will, of course, 
think differently. The basis of the Socialist Party 
must be the I.L.P., the S.D.P., the Clarion Scouts, 
and, if it can possibly be brought to the point of 
making up its political mind, the Fabian Society. 
There are also various local societies which are 
small but powerful in their neighbourhood. No 
one of these societies, except perhaps the I.L.P., 
is powerful enough to get the desirable Socialist 
Party into Parliament within a reasonable time 
and in anything like effective strength. It is 
a platitude to say that the problem is how these 
societies can be brought together for common 
action as a political striking force. 

In those last words lie the secret of the matter, 
we venture to say. To bring the I.L.P. to think 
on all fours with the S.D.P. would be a gigantic 
task; and it is not by any means certain that 
they should be entirely blended. They both 
have their useful and unique functions in the 
world of propaganda. They have, further, their 
separate organisations and permanent staffs which 
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it would need infinite work to amalgamate or 
dismiss. Again, to expect the Fabians_ to 
surrender all their freaks and fancies and behave 
like rational everyday Socialists, would be to 
expect the miracle of miracles. But there is not 
the slightest reason why these societies should 
not go on their accustomed way for many a year 
as separate individual bodies. We do not suggest 
that they should surrender their individuality: we 
only repeat here an idea for which the ‘‘ New 
Age’’ stands as the sponsor: namely, that the 
Socialist Societies of this country should combine 
for the specific purpose of getting their candidates 
elected at Parliamentary elections. For this 
purpose, it is unnecessary to have any further 
unity than the loose kind of co-operation which 
has already resulted in the return of the Labour 
Party by the Trade Unions and the affiliated two 
Socialist Societies. In order to get a Socialist 
Party we want nothing more exacting or tyrannical 
than a Socialist Representation Committee—an 
S.R.C.—just as an L.R.C. was a sufficient basis 
for the Labour Party. 

The thing would work out thus. In each 
possible Parliamentary division the local I.L.P. 
and S.D.P. and the Fabian Society, or any local 
modification of these which existed, would appoint 
a joint committee to consider the advisability of 
running a Parliamentary Socialist candidate. The 
possibiity of a Labour Party candidate would be 
considered and there 1s only the slightest chance 
that any friction with such a candidate could 
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arise. And here it is all-important to mention 
that a Trade Union which prefers the Socialist 
basis of the S.R.C. instead of the vaguer 
programme of the Labour Party, would be 
entitled to affliate to the S.R.C., while 
the Union which preferred the Labour Party 
would be represented on the L.R.C. When one 
remembers that the I.L.P. and the $.D.P. are 
both mainly recruited from the Trade Unions, 
then it is obvious that rarely will they come into 
open conflict in deciding which candidate it will 
be advisable to run; whether the choice of the 
Bi Con tne: lax... 

In any case, we suggest that there will he 
infinitely less friction if it is removed from the 
inside to the outside. In so far as there is a 
difference between Labour and Socialism, let these 
be free to express that difference as separate 
organisations; they will then (such is_ the 
waywardness of human nature) probably be all 
the more willing to work together whenever they 
possibly can. If one examines the present crisis 
in the Labour Party carefully, it will be seen that 
it arises because the duller spirits will not go as 
fast as the ardent fighters, who might very well 
make their adventure by themselves; only the 
machinery of the Party naturally does not allow 
them to act without upsetting the arrangements of 
those who stay behind. Under the scheme we 
have outlined, one could stay behind, or go on at 
pleasure; by choosing the division of the Socialist 
Labour movement which suited your ardour. And 
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in nine cases out of ten there would be no friction. 
Whereas now there seems friction tn five cases out 
of ten. The tenth case is the inevitable payment 
for that very human vice (or virtue)—difference of 
opinion. : 

The advantages of a Socialist Party will be 
more clearly shown in the next chapter. 


Vill 
PROGRAMME AND TACTICS 


I; have gone through, in outline, the 
somewhat morbid story of the failure of 
many political parties in their attempts to deal with 
the problem of Reform. The Liberal, the Tory, 
the Labour Parties have all failed—that is not a 
inatter for debate; it is a historical fact. We have 
gone on to suggest the urgent need for the forma- 
tion of a Socialist Party; and have endeavoured to 
show how its constitution should be framed, so 
that the united energy of every Socialist society 
can be concentrated on the common work of getting 
Socialists into Parliament. 

There remains the important question: What 
will they do when they get in the House of 
Commons? It might seem that our book is now 
only beginning; that the question of the pro- 
gramme and tactics of the Socialist Party will be 
the longest part of our subject. As a matter of 
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fact, this will not be so. The business of a 
Socialist Party in the House, and in the constitu- 
encies, can be defined in one word: Fight. How- 
ever, as the Socialists at present in the Labour 
Party apparently are not of a militant disposition, 
perhaps it is necessary to go, with some detail, 
into the meaning of that word. Perhaps the 
simplest way of explaining our meaning will be by 
taking concrete cases. The Socialist Party would 
not have run away at Dundee; at Newcastle; 
during the Unemployed Debate. It should have 
fought Capitalism in both these instances, just 
because there was no gentler method which was of 
the slightest use against that enemy. Of course, 
the timid leaders of the Labour Party will reply, 
have already replied, that in these cases to fight 
was to impale themselves on Liberal or Tory 
spears; they will murmur old proverbs about 
“living to fight another day.’’ Now we quite 
agree that it is never wise to be so barbaric as to 
resort to battle, if there is any more modern method 
of gaining the end. In other words, never fight if 
you can induce your enemy to give way without 
blows. War is essentially risky. There is always 
the disagreeable chance of getting hit back; and 
there is something naturally repugnant to the 
healthy mind in quarrelling with one’s fellows. 
War is the last resort. 

It is a matter of fact in each case, whether it is 
necessary to fight. In the cases we have mentioned 
above there was absolutely no alternative. Take 
the Unemployed Debate. A Socialist Party, to 
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begin with, would not have been so foolish as to 
be deluded by Mr. Asquith’s promise that he 
would make a valuable statement of reforms if the 
Party would wait patiently and give him a 
little longer. At that time every sane man knew 
that the Government did not intend to do anything 
worth doing in the matter of unemployment. The 
Suffragettes, most of whom are Socialists, set us 
all an example on this point, when they refused to 
be fooled by Mr. Lloyd George’s promise to make 
an important statement at the Albert Hall. They 
defiantly said, ‘‘ We do not want any further state- 
ments from you: we want our Bill at once.” By 
that maintenance of war at the Albert Hall they 
did more to shake the Government than any- 
thing else they might have done. Of course, 
it was exactly as they said: Mr. Lloyd George had 
nothing of the slightest importance to say. Also, 
Mr. Asquith had nothing to say on unemployment. 
However, assume for the moment that the Socialist 
Party determined to give him one more chance 
and, like the Labour Party, sat as good little 
children waiting for the words of wisdom. It was 
obvious that no Prime Minister who had put down 
the Licensing Bill for discussion before an Unem- 
ployment Bill had any wisdom left—but let that 
pass. 

However, Mr. Asquith got a hearing for his 
statement, which all amounted to nothing. What 
would the Socialist Party have done? It would 
have risen in the House as one man and told the 
Prime Minister that it did not intend to allow any 
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other business to be done until] he came to reason. 
That would be defying the rules of the House? 
Exactly. The Socialist Party would know that 
there are times when it is necessary to break every 
law and custom on the rolls rather than allow gross 
misgovernment to continue any longer. Of course, 
the Socialist Party would have been suspended 
from the House. 

A whole Party suspended from the House 
because the Government refused to do anything to 
relieve the distress of starving men and women. 
Just imagine the effect it would have had on every 
wage-earner in the whole country. They would 
have realised as they never did before, that these 
Liberals, who had promised and promised reforms 
until the word had grown monotonous, had flatly 
refused to do anything whatever. In one dramatic 
touch the whole case for an independent party 
would have been put before the workers. At last 
they would have seen the essential difference 
between men who were determined to get Reform 
and men who were determined to resist it. If our 
Socialists in Parliament would act like that, then 
the workers of this country would very quickly be 
converted to Socialism. 

But let us assume that after Mr. Asquith’s state- 
ment, the Socialist Party sat like timid lambs, as 
another Party did. Let us assume that they 
demanded a formal debate in order to put their case 
for the hundredth time. That was all the Labour 
Party had the courage to do. Well, having got its 
debate, the Socialist Party would, at least, have 
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had the pluck to vote in the division against the 
Government’s vote of confidence. But what 
happened was that only half the Labour members 
appear on the fina] division list. They voted for 
Keir Hardie’s amendment; then they were scared 
at their own audacity, and ran away without 
pressing the vote against the Government to the 
bitter end. It stands recorded on the rolls of 
Parliament that the Labour Party did not oppose, 
to the final division, a motion congratulating the 
Liberal Cabinet on its steps to relieve unemploy- 
ment. If there is any other explanation, let us 
hear “it: 

This perpetual running away will never frighten 
the Government; it will never teach the people to 
stiffen their backs until the Cabinet is driven to 
give way by the fear of being annihilated by 
angry electors on the next polling day. For 
exactly the same reason, it was mad folly of the 
Labour Party to refuse to fight at Dundee and 
Newcastle. To contest the seats was the only way 
of frightening the Liberals; it was also the only 
way of instructing the electors. The attempt to 
appease the Liberals by holding back was the last 
straw of political stupidity. No party can build up 
its ranks by teaching its followers that the other 
side is good enough for purpose of Reform. If 
the leaders of the Labour Party think that Mr. 
Asquith and his colleagues are really going to 
give what they want by gentle persuasion, then 
why do not they join their friends and co-operate 
in real earnest? The whole point of the Labour 
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Party is—or was supposed to be—supplanting the 
Liberals by someone better. That process of 
supplanting should have been continued at Dundee 
and Newcastle. Perhaps it would have been unsuc- 
cessful in those cases. At least, it would have been 
another lesson to the workers that nothing can 
be done until they make up their minds to support 
their own men all through the constituencies, 
instead of continuing to vote for Liberals and 
Conservatives who always play them false. 

The question will be asked, will the Socialist 
Party not have a constructive programme as well 
as an obstructive policy in the House and a 
propaganda campaign outside? Certainly, the 
progamme of the Socialist Party will be Socialism. 
It will work for‘the transfer of the instruments of 
production and exchange to the State and muni- 
cipality. That is not work which will be done in 
a moment. So the Socialist Party will strive to 
reach those compromises which even the stern 
Social Democratic Party does not despise; such as 
a uniform Eight Hour Day anda Minimum Wage. 

But it will honestly tell the people that such 
tinkerings with Capitalism will have very little 
effect on their poverty. It will, above all, say 
quite clearly that such measures as the Trades 
Disputes Act of 1906 should not go in the fore- 
front of the workers’ programme. It will have the 
courage to tell the Trade Unionists that they are 
not bold enough in their demands: they are asking 
for scraps instead of clamouring for kingdoms. 
Both in its tactics and in its programme it will 
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seize every Opportunity of telling the people the 
vital distinction between real reform and sham 
reformers. It will not lower its voice or abate its 
demands in the hope that some little thing will be 
done to-morrow; for it will know, as every man of 
the world knows perfectly well, that such is not 
the method of getting the little things done. So 
it will speak and act after the manner of a militant 
party, because it will be aware that it pays to do 
this: it is the only way to win little reforms to- 
morrow or to build up a Party which will hereafter 
do something more ambitious. 

The Socialist Party will not ignore the need for 
careful attention to precise details of legislation. 
When the time comes, it will draft its bills and 
orders just as carefully as the measures which the 
experts of the present Departments put before 
Parliament. The Party of Revolution knows that 
Government is a thing for scientists and trained 
administrators, for the most careful students of 
sociology. The Socialist Party will, therefore, 
base its proposals on exact thinking. But it will 
also know that its first duty is to rouse the people 
to realise that at present this country is under the 
control of men who are most inexact thinkers, men 
who are bungling their work, to the great injury 
of all. The first duty of the Socialist Party is, 
therefore, to fire the people with a desire for 
reform. The detailed thought is already all written 
down in the books of the wise. It is merely 
necessary to get the people to demand that those 
wise thoughts shall be obeyed. 
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There is one thing the Socialist Party will not 
allow to happen, if it is really wise. It will not 
construct its machinery in such a way that it is 
bound hand and foot by the power of one or two 
men who control all the handles, as is the case in 
the [.L.P. at present. If the same men are charr- 
men at the conferences, officers of the executive, 
directors and editors of the official paper, and wire- 
pullers of the political policy, all at the same time, 
then why not turn the whole thing into an absolute 
monarchy ? or, better still, run it as a composite 
Popedom inside a latter-day Vatican. We cannot 
expect any youthful energy or originality to fight 
its way through the thorn hedges of a firmly 
established bureaucracy. Progress always con- 
sists in turning stolidity out of office. We agree 
that a large amount of freedom must be given to 
the members of Parliament and the officers to act 
according to their best judgment when unforescen 
emergencies arise. But a properly constructed 
organisation in a democratic society carefully pro- 
vides that when the annual conference comes, or 
the referendum is necessary, then there will be the 
fullest power of criticising the actions and making 
the verdict effective. Above all, the Party’s news- 
paper must be entirely beyond the control of the 
men whom it is its business to criticise. AI! these 
remarks will apply to the Socialist Party as they 
now apply to the state of the I.L.P. 
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